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THE REPOSITORY. 


FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


he loved thro’ sorrow, joy, and strife, 
hen paid its hopelessness with life. 
ANONYMOUS, 


Amelia Wilson was a blooming virgin of six- 
teen summers, fairas the blushing rose-bud of 
morning, ere the refulgent orb of day has dis- 
pelled the dewy $f ‘eshness which beautifies its 
petals. ‘The light and buoyancy of youth sport- 
ed around her feminine figure, and sparkled 
brilliantly beneath the raven lashes which fringed 
Health threw a rosy mantle 

around her,and gave a luxuriant zest to the 
complexion and sy mmetry of features for which 
ghe was peculiarly admired. et beauty was 
her least ornament.,as she was adorned with 


her speaking eyes. 


every requisite and clegant accomplishment 
which adds a polish to the female character, be - 
sides possessing a natural strength of mind and 
amiability of disposition, which impart a hea- 
venly tinge to the unpolluted mind of a virtuous 
woman. 

A first love, with all its ardent hopes and 

saéred aspirations, had recently diffused its ma- 
gic feeling over her youthful bosom, concen- 
trating every affectionate emotion of her soul 
in the person of Clarence Richards. Clarence 
was a youth of nineteen, possessing every win- 
ning faculty calculated to gain the affections of 
a young and susceptible female: an interest 
ing yet manly countenance, graceful and insi- 
nuating address, accompanied with a mind of 
unusual strength and penetration. He was not 
dilatory in perceiving the interest he held in the 
heart of the artless Amelia, nor less enthusi- 
astic in reciprocating such interest. 

Clarence had heen a constant visitor at Ame 
lia’s for at least a year; they had vowed to 
cach other eternal fidelity. Yet a disclosure of 
their sentiments with regard to cach other, had 
not been made to Amelia’s parents; and no 
circumstance had intervened by which they 
might infer a repulse of Clarence would be the 
consequence of such disclosure. But, alas! 
the calm of love, under which they had so long 





enjoyed a bliss which none save those who have 
experienced the feeling can describe, was soon 


darkened by the cloud of despair, which shaded | 


the prospect, and hid in darkness and dismay 
the visions which had glowed stronger and 
deeper at every interview. Clarence was in 
indigent circumstances, and this was an unan- 
swerable objection with Am 


her strength; the violence of her sorrows threw 
her into a fever, which immediately threatened 
her life. Remorse seized upon the minds ot 
her parents, who repented them of their cruelty. 


| partly atoning for it by their solicitude and at- 


a. 
ia’s parents, who | 


were governed altogether by mercenary views, 


and calculated that the beauty and accomplish- 


ments of their daughter wapld ensure her a 


wealthy suitor, thereby preferring the sacrifice 
of their child’s happiness for worldly dross. It 
was at the separation which ensued immediately 


} 


on this divulgement, that Clarence felt all the | 
violence of blighted hopes, and in a moment of | 


passionate phrenzy. besought his love to elope 
and clandestinely consummate their union— 
but in vain; although Amelia acknowledged 
her determination never to unite herself with 
another, yet she could not be overruled from 
what she ever considered a duty to her parents, 
whom she had always implicitly obeyed—lit 
was the last time they were permitted to con- 


of everlasting affection, they parted! 


tention during Amelia’s sickness. She recover 
ed, but it was to a life of unhappiness and 
mourning, through which she lingered a fers 
years, a victim to parental forbiddance; then 
sunk into the grave, long before youth had los! 


its garb of broken-hearted beauty. W.C. B. 


THE MONITOR. 


A LESSON FOR MONARCHS. 
During his march to conquer the 








world 
Alexander, the Macedoniang@ame to a people 


; Africa, who dwelt in a remote and secluded 
“0 


| 


and breadeof gold. 


| 


| verse together, and after reiterating assurances | 


There is sorrow in parting from friends and | 


relatives, whom we are confident, 
to meet 


if living, 


again; but there is agony intense, 


in parting forever from the object of first and 
5 


faithful love; from anticipations which have | 


lightened our cares and softened the sorrows of 
youth! When the beacon of hope expires, the 
soul is darkened forever; the world is -joyless, 
barren and uninteresting: the grave becomes 
the only refuge to the unfortunate wanderer, 
Clarence wandered disconsolate and spirit brok 

en to one of the West India islands, with the 
faint hope of there accumulating a sufficiency 
to satisfy the expectations of Amelia’s cruel 
One short month elapged after his ar- 
rival there, where fortune had commenced !a- 

vishing her smiles abundantly upon him, when 
the yellow fever, that bane of health and envoy 
of the tomb, seized upon his melancholy frame. 
Awhile he lingered patiently and resigned, 
when the cold mildews of death oozed from his 
pallid brow—his lips feebly faltered forth apart 

ing farewell to those around him; one deep 
convulsive struggle shook his emaciated frame, 
and he expired! 


parents. 


His lifeless body was deposi- 
ted in the family vault of the gentleman with 
whom he resided, amid the lamentations of his 
family, to whom he was already much endeared 
by the ties of friendship. To paint the anguish 
of Amelia on hearing the account of his death is 
impossible ; her grief, and the reproaches she 
bestowed upon herself, as the primary cause of 


his departure from his native land, ovércame 


rner, in peaceful huts, and knew neither war 
They led him to the hut of 
their chief, who reecived him hospitably, and 


nor conqueror. 


placed before him golden dates, golden figs, 
‘Do you eat gold in this 
said Alexander. “TI take it for grant 
ed, (replied the Chief,) that thou wert able to 


country ?” 


For what 
«You 


gold has not tempted me hither,” said Alexa; 


find catables in thine own country. 
reason then art thou come among us?” 


+ but I would become acquainted with your 


| 





manners and customs. 
the other: 


So be it,” rejoines 
sojourn among us as lotg as if 
At the close of this conversa 
sation, two citizens entered, as into their const 
of justice. - The plaintiff said 


pleaseth thee.” 


* T bought of this 


man a piece of land, and as ly was making a decyr 


This’is 
not mine, for I only bargained for the land, and 
not for any treasure that might be concealed 
beneath it; and yet the former owner of the 
land will not receive it.” 


drain through it, 1 found a treasure, 


The defendant an 
swered, “ I hope I have a conscience 
my fellow-citizen. 
its contingent as well 


e, as well as 
I sold him the land with all 
existing advantages , 
and, consequently, the treasure inclusively.” 


The chief, who was also their supreme judge, 


recapitulated their words, in order that the pat 
ties might see whether or not he naderstood 
Then, after some reilection. he 
said, “ Thou hast a son, friend, | believe ? 
“Yes.” “And thou (addressing the other) a 
daughter?” “Yes.” “ Weil, then, let thy 
marry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure 
on the young couple, for a marriage p 
Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed 
“Think you my sentence unjust?” the Chiet 
asked him. “ O no!” replied Alexander; “ but 
it astonishes me And how then,” r 

the Chief, “ would the case have been decide: 
in your country?” 


them aright. 


et , 
Puen 


\lexander replied, “to eon 


1 | ’ 
hat . 
a‘ bast Va take iu 


fess the truth, we weu 
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ties into custody, and have seized the treasure 
for the king’s use.” “ For the king’s use!” ex- 
tlaimed the Chief; “Does the sun shine on 
that country ?” ** O yes.” “Does it rain there?” 
* Assuredly.” ‘ Wonderful! But are there 
tame animals in the country, that live on the 
grass-and green herbs?” “Very many, and 
of many kinds.” « Ay, that must be the cause,” 
said the Chief; “ for the sake of these innocent 
animals, the gracious being continues to let the 
sun shine and the rain drop down on your own 
country, since its inhabitants are unworthy of 
such blessings. ’—{ Hurwitz’s Hebrew Tales. 





FATAL EFFECT OF MATERNAL AMBITION. 
Maria ‘Theresa believed that her daughter's 
beauty would have proved more powerful over 
France than her own armies. Like Catherine 


If. her envied contemporary, shé ¢onsulted no | 


ties of nature in the disposal of her children. 
When they grew up, they became the mere 
instruments of Hier ambition. The fate of one 
of them will show how their mother’s worldli-’ 
ness was rewarded. A leading object of Maria 
‘Theresa’s policy was the attainment of influ- 
ence over Italy: for this purpose she first mar- 
ried one of the Archduchesses to the imbecile 
Duke of Parma. Her second manoeuvre was 
to contrive that Charles II. should seek the 
Archduchess Josepha for his younger son, the 
King of Naples. When every thing had been 
settled, and the ceremony, by proxy, had taken 
place, it was thought proper to sound the prin- 
cess as to how far she felt inclined to aid her 
mother’s designs in the court of Naples. ** Scrip- 
ture says,” was her reply, * that when a woman 
is married, she belongs to the country of her 
«* But thre policy of the state!” ex- 
claimed Maria Theresa. “Is that above reli 
gion?” cried the princess. ‘This unexpected 
answer of the Archduchess was so totally op- 
posite to the views of the Empress, that she 
wasfor a considerable time undecided whether 
she would allow her daughter to depart, till 


husband.” 


worn out by perplexities, she at last consented ; 
but bade the Archduchess, previous to setting 
off to this much desired country of her husband, 
to go down to the tombs, and, in the vaults of 
her ancestors, offer up to heaven a fervent pray- 
er for the souls of those she was about to leave. 
Only afew days before that, a princess had 
been buried in the vaults—I think Joseph II.’s 
second wife who had died of the small pox. 
‘The Archduchess Josepha obeyed her imperial 
mother’s command, tuok leave of all her friends 
and relations, as if conscious of the result, 
caught the disease and in a few days died! 
TSecret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France. 


FEMALE TEMPER. 

It is particularly necessary for girls to acquire 
command of temper, because much of the ef- 
fect of their powers of reasoning and of their 
wil, when tthey grow up, depends upon the 
gentleness and good humor with which they 


-- > ————————————————————————— 
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conduct themselves. A woman who should at- 
tempt to thunder with her tongue, would not 
find her eloquence to increase her domestic 
happiness. We do not wish that women should 
implicitly yield their better judgment to their 
fathers, or husbands; but let them support the 
cause of reason with all the grace of female 
gentleness. 

A man in a furious passion, is terrible to his 
enemies; but a woman in a passion, is disgusting 
to her friends. She loses all the respect due to 
her sex, and she has not masculine strength and 
courage to enforce any other kind of respect. 
These circumstances should be considered by 
those, who advise that no difference should be 
made in the education of the two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of women, both 
as wives and mothers, and, indeed, in every re- 
lation, so much depend on their temper, that it 
ought to be most carefully cultivated. We 
should not suffer girls to imagine that they 
balanee ill humor by some good quality or ac- 
complishment, because, in fact, there are none 
which can supply the want of temper in the female 
ser. 





- PEMALE EDUCATION. 
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FROM THE EDINBURG REVIEW. 

A great part of the objections made to the edu- 
cation of women, are rather objections made to hu- 
man nature, than to the female sex ; for it is surely 
true, that knowledge, where it does produce any 
bad effects at all, does as much mischief to the one 
sex as to the other, and gives birth to fully as much 
arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and ec- 
centricity among men, as it does among women.— 
But it by no means follows, that you get rid of yani- 
ty and self-conceit, because you get rid of learning. 
Self-complacency can never want an excuse ; and 
the best way to make it more tolerable, and more 
useful, is to give to it as high and as dignified an 
object as possible. But at alt events, it is unfair, 
to bring forward against a part of the world, an ob- 
jection which is equally powerful against the whole. 
When foolish women think they have any distinc- 
tion, they are apt to be proud of it ; so are foolish 
men. But we appeal to any one who has lived with 
cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has not 
witnessed as much pedantry, as much wrong-head- 
edness, as much arrogance, and certainly a great 
deal more rudeness, produced by learning, in men, 
than in women. 

Some persons are apt to contrast the acquisition 
of important knowledge with what they call simple 
pleasures ; and deem it more becoming that women 
should educate flowers; make friendship with birds, 
and pick up plants, than enter into more difficult 
and fatiguing studies. If a woman has no taste and 
genius for higher occupations, let her engage in 
these, to be sure, rather than remain destitute of 
any pursuit. But why are we necessarily to doom 
a gitl, whatever be her taste and her capacity, to 
one unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupation? 
If she is full of strong sense and elevated curiosity, 
can there be any reason why she should be diluted 
and enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples, and 
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fancier of birds ; why books of reasoning and histo- 
ry are to be torn out of her hands, and why she is 
to be sent, like the butterfly, to hover over the idle 
flowers of the field? Such amusements are inne- 
cent to those whom they can occupy ; but they are 
not innocent to those who have too powerful under- 
standings to be occupied by them. Light broths 
and fruits are innocent food only to weak or infant 
stomachs ; but they are poison to that organ in its 
perfect and mature state. 

We cannot deny the jealousy which exists among 
pompous and foolish men, respecting the education 
of women, There is aclass of pedants who would 
be cut short, in the estimation of the world, a whole 
cubit, if it were generally known that a young lady 
of eighteen could be taught to decline the tenses 
of the middle voice, or acquaint herself with the 
(Folick varieties of that celebrated language. Then 
women have, of course, all ignorant men for ene- 
mies to their instruction, who being bound, (as they 
think) in point of sex, to know more, are not well 
pleased, in point of fact, to know less. But among 
men of sense and liberal politeness, a woman who 
has successfully cultivated her mind without dimin 
ishing the gentleness and propriety of her manners, 
is always sure to meet with a respect and attention, 
bordering on enthusiasm. 

There is, in either sex, a strong and permanent 
disposition to appear agreeable to qhe other; and 
this is the fair answer to those who are fond of sup- 
posing that a higher degree of knowledge wouk! 
make women rather the rivals than the companions 
of men. Presupposing such a desire to please, it 
seems much more probable, that a common pursuit 
should be a fresh source of interest, rather than « 
cause of contention. Indeed, to suppose that any 
mode of education can create a general jealousy and 
rivalry between the sexes, is so very ridiculous, that 
it requires only to be stated, in order to be refuted. 
The same desire of pleasing secures all that delicacy 
and reserve, which are of such inestimable value to 
women. We are quite astonished on hearing men 
converse on such subjects, to find them attributing 
such beautiful effects to ignorance. It would ap- 
pear from the tenor of such objections, that igno- 
rance has been the greatest civilizer in the world. 
Women are delicate and refined, only because they 
are ignorant ; they attend to their children, only ba- 
cause they know no betier! Now, we must really 
confess we have all our lives been so ignorant as not 
to know the value of ignorance! We have always 
attributed the modesty and the refined manners of 
women, to their being well taught in moral and re- 
ligious duty ; to the hazardous situation in which 
they are placed ; to that perpetual vigilance, which 
it is their duty to exercise over thought, word and 
action, and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
which those who cultivate the stern and magnani- 
mous virtues expect at their hands, After all, let it 
be remembered that we are not saying there are no 
objections to the diffusion of knowledge among the 
female sex. We would not hazard such a proposi- 
tion respecting any thing ; but we are saying, that, 
upon the whole, it is the best method of employing 
time ; and that there are fewer objections to it than 
to any other method. ‘There are, perhaps, 50,000 

females in Great Britain, who are exempted by cir 
eumstances, from all necessary labor; but evers 
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human being must do something with their exis- 
tence; and the pursuit of knowledge is, upon the 
whole, the most dignified and the most useful me- 
thod of filling up that idleness, of which there is al- 
ways so large a portion, in nations far advanced in 
the arts and refinements of civilization. Let any 
man reflect too upon the solitary situation in which 
women are placed, the ill treatment to which they 
are sometimes exposed, and which they must en- 
dure in silence, and without the power of complain- 
ing—and he must feel convinced, that the happi- 
ness of a woman will be materially increased, in pro- 
portion as education has given to her the habit and, 
means of drawing her resources from herself. 








THE TRAVELLER. 





Extract of a letter from a young American gentle- 
man in Algiers, to his friend in Washington. 


To those who have visited the classic soil of 
Greece or Italy, Gibraltar might not present en- 
gaging associations—to me, who had only ap- 
proached antiquity through books, this citadel 
was peculiarly interesting. I stood upon the 
apex of this mount, and imagined Genseric and 
his Vandals passing over into Africa, when, as 
Milton says of the populous North, 

** fler barbarous sons 

ame like a deluge on the South and spread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands.” 

It was here, also, that the Moors under Tarik, 
‘rom whom the rock of Gibraltar takes its name, 
tirst landed for the conquest of Spin. The do- 
minion of the Moors in that country for eight 
centuries, distinguished as it was by the cultiva- 
tion of science, and the arts of peace, presents 
a painful contrast to its present condition under 
animbecile Legitimate. Were I to pursue the his- 
toric recollections of this place, I should be car- 
ried back to Hercules ; for Gibraltar and the op- 
posite promontory in Africa, were called the pil- 
lars of Hereules. He is said to have opened this 
passage for the waters of the Mediterranean, by 
un effort of hisown arm. Mr. Jefferson sup- 
poses a similiar rupture to have discharged the 
waters in the valley of the Shenandoah; but 
unfortunately his countrymen cannot credit the 
Herculean process, or any mithologic agency. 

A castle, built in the Sth century.is still stand- 
ing at Gibraltar, and is a fine specimen of the 
Moresco. This rock was thus early occupied 
as a point d’appui. and its conquerors, in modern 
times, have appreciated its importance, by ren- 
dering it perfectly impregnable. 

The present Governor of the garrison is Jolin, 
Earl of Chatham, the eldest son of ovr Chatham; 
and I should be pleased to say, that, with the ti- 
tle, he inherits the virtues and talents of his illus- 
trious progenitor. 
the distinction of the son will rest on that “great 
and celebrated name,” as Burke speaks of the 
first Chatham; the eloquent statesman whose 
genius will ever be admired, and his memory 
venerated by Americans. Lord John is said to 
have dissipated the pension of 4,0001, granted 











to the Earldom by Parliament. His present 
salary is $33,000. 

I had the pleasure while at Gibraltar, of see- 
ing the renowned Marquis of Hastings. He 
landed there on his way to Malta, of which 
island and garrison he is governor. Asthe youth- 
ful Lord Rawdon, his name is associated with 
some of the most important operations and pro- 
minent events of our Revolution. Le was gene- 
rous and chivalric; but he sustains the odium 
of Col. Hayne’s execution. His defence of that 
measure in a letter to Gen. Lee, is published in 
the “ Campaign of 1781,” by the accomplished 
son of that distinguished patriot. As Earl of 
Moira, he was Governor General of India. His 
great pecuniary embarrassmepts are understood 
to have been caused by his philanthropy to- 
wards the French emigres, during their revolu 
tion. General La Fayette and he perhaps are 
of the same age; and they were combatants on 
the same arena; yet how different their fame 
with posterity!’ The morally sublime specta- 
cle of La Fayette’s visit to our bappy country, 
proves that whoever will attract the admiration 
and secure the esteem of humanity, must not 
contend against its dearest rights. 





| 
| 
| 


After a stay of four days at Gibraltar, we sail- 
ed for Mahon, ‘a port in the Island of Minorca, | 
belonging to Spain. The United States’ Squad- | 
ron had wintered there, and was prepared to 


sail when we arrived. Commodore Rodgers | 


| 
! 
| 
' 
! 
was kind in his reception, and furnished me a | 
conveyance to this place in the Ontario, The | 


squadron returned from Gibraltar to this place | 


; on the 23d of May, and anchored. During their 


stay of two days, the Commodore proposed to | 
visit the Bashaw, but, as he declined receiving 
him at the hour requested, he determined to 
leave without paying that respect. 
ron sailed hence to the Levant. 
hattle ships are named from the States, the 
members of our Confederacy will be familiarly 
known in this distant sea. I conceive it of po 
litical importance; these people know nothing 
of statistics ; but if they are told that this tre 
mendous engine of power represents one State, 
they will be able to infer the combined strength 
of the Union—whose enemies must crumble un 
der its blows, or fuse in its lightnings. 

When I first landed at Algiers, I regarded 
myself as an exile—in a warmer country, how 
ever, than Siberia;—I now esteem this resi- 
dence as a philosophic retirement. 


‘ 
| have facilities for general improvement, which, 
! 


It is probable, however, that | 


| if luse, Imay become an intelligent Barbary-an. 


| Society is confined exclusively to the families | 
} 


of European Consuls, of which there are eight. 
Mr. Shaler is the only Consul residing in town, 
the others having country houses. An Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the spacious, cleanly streets 
and fine houses of our towns, cannot conceive 
of the disgusting aspect of Algiers. The streets 
will scarcely allow two persons to pass abreast, 
on horseback, and they are lined with recepta 








The squad- 
As the line of ! 


I certainly | 


14? 
cles for filth and offal, one of which is attached 
to each house. Then you meet mangy dogs 
and eats, and squalid beggars, and every thing 
offensive to delicate organs. Were it not for 
the frank hospitality of the Consular families in 


the country, where I spend two or three even 


ings of the week, I would be unable to endure a 
town residence. Algiers is an exact miniature 
of Constantinople, and whatever Lady M. W 

Montague has said of that city is true of this, in 
proportion to the wealth of its inhabitants. T 
understand the same Oriental luxury prevails ; 
I perceive that the Jadies are not permitted to 
leave their houses, and that those disrep utable 
ones, who are seen in the streets, have their 
faces and heads covered with a thick veil, called 
the ajda, leaving a small aperture for the eyes 
The despotism of the Turkish Government ' 

exercised in families over the gentler part of 
creation. 








VARIET Y. 


— RICHMOND WHIG. 


A Solution of Mrs. Barbauld’s Fourth Enigute 
published in the 35th No. of the Garland.) 


% 


1’ll pursue you, little Fays, 

*Till | know your devious ways. 
First, aclue I will unravel, 

And the earth’s broad expanse travel, 
*Till L take you, in the net, 

Which, for all your tribe I’ve set ; 
But, before I leave my home 

To my conjurations, come, 

As the circle broad I trace, 

With mystic form, and magic grace. 
Nor, will all your tricks avail ye 
When enchanted wands assai! ye, 
Vor the wisdom which ye boast 

1 must find your tiny host. 

Ceres’ Lybian heaps, be far ; 
Leaves of autumn, countless are ; 
Herschel’s lore Pd gladly gain, 

But, would ne’er the ocean drain, 
Save, for beds of coral, rare, 
Or, the pearly gems more fair. 

Fain would f, the sight behold 
Of Egypt’s yondrous structures told ; 
And each monument of Fame, 
Which ancient science well may claim 

Though from Araby ye came, 
Tecan call you all by name ; 

Spite of so much trifling past, 

Figures ! you are caught at last, 

Long ve known your changing features, 
Waywaid, wanton, little creatures ; 
Since a child, I ponder’d o’er 

The tiresome spell of 2, 3, 4. 

Oft, the bright Aonian choir 
t invoke, to string my lvre ; 

Not for Fame, the Poet’s treasure, 
But to fill my hours of leisure. 
Gentle ** spirits all in white,” 


Have I read your riddle right M, 


\ 
Answer to Riddle [. in the same collection 

What murmurs more, than does the rushing s/ream . 

Full oft the Lover’s haunt, the Poet’s theme : 

| And though the storm may war, and wind may blow, 

She drops no tear for pity or for wo. 

Doom’d to a sleepless bed, she must rewain 

Alike unknown to pleasure, or to pain ; 

Her rise is gentle as the early lay 

Of birds, carolling, on their dewy sprey : 

| But, like ambition, when she ga 

! On, to the mark, her rapid cours¢ 


iB Herenad 


hen 


M 
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FROM THE RICHMOND COMPILER, 

You have a key to Mrs. Barbauld’s second Riddle, 
in Collins’ Ode on the Passions : 

**And Horr enchanting smiled and waved her 

golden hair.” 

What is it but hope, that is “ banished alike both 
from Heaven and Hell?” In Heaven Hope is merg- 
ed in fruition, and from Hell is banished by Des- 
pair. Mrs. B’s whole description answers to the 
effects of Hope. Itis she who “has blest thou- 
sands,” and yet not “one of the thousands e’er 
wishes her stay,” (for those who hope are desirous 
to have their hopes consummated )— When she ‘most 
enchants us,’ we sre the more “ompatient” and 
**minutes seem hours till her visit is o’er,”’ 


&e. &e 
VO THE EDITOR OF TUh WINCHESTER REPUBLICAN. 
Str: 1 took up your paper this morning, and 

read over Mrs Barbatld’s elegant essay on riddles, 

with some examples subjoined —L have attempted 
to solve two of them: If you think the solutions 
worthy of insertion in your paper, they are at your 
acTv.ce. 

SOLUTION OF RIDDLE I. 

Where NIAGAR A’s sprays hurl’d on high, 

In white foam dashing to"the clear blue sky, 

Whence it descends again in, rs like rain, 

To tertilize the herbage of t 

There art thou heard to roaraf mur too, 

Rush o’er thy rocky bed and thy swift course pursue. 


* 






SOLUTION OF RIDDLE 11. 

The sun, declining in the west, gilds o’er 

The rippling waters and the shelving shore, 

And throws his parting glory o’er the wave 

Where rolling floods have heard red battle’s thun- 

der rave. 

There as the glittering tube spreads ruin round, 

As heaves the floods and shakes the holluw ground, 

Behold the seraph HOPE, divinely fair, 

Breathes out her softest influence in the air ; 

Descending on the anchor’s rugged flake, 

She smiles and rests her due-bespangled foot. 
Monday morning, Oct. 9, 1826. S.R.S, 





FROM SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY. 

I will relate to you a ludicrous little adven- 
ture that took place at the house of one of our 
ministers, who is remarkable for his gravity and 
hauteur of his manners. He invited to dinner, 
a poet, a member of the institute, a man dis- 
tinguished for his diffidence and absence of 
mind, and who, like the master of the house, is 
a good Jesuit. The poet, somewhat astonished 
at receiving an invitation from his Excellency, 
made his appearance in the dress worn by the 
members of the institute, consisting of a black 
coat, embroidered with green silk, and a sword. 
What was the consternation, when, on entering 
the drawing room, he found he was the only 
person in official costume, all the rest of the 
eompany being in plain dress. The sword 
which dangled awkwardly by his side, striking 
his legs, and impeding every motion, was the 
most inconvenient part of his costume; and 
when the company was summoned to the din- 
ner room, he contrived, to remain behind the 
rest, and taking his sword from his side, he hid 
it under the cushions of an ottoman. Dinner 
being ended, the company returned to the draw- 
ing room, and the wife of the minister and 
some other ladies seated themselves on the otto- 
man. About 9 o’clock the company began to 
depart, and only a few of the minister's particu- 











THE LADIES’ GARLANP. 
lar friends remained. This was the fitting mo- 
ment for the poet to take his departure, but still 
he kept his seat, 

At eleven o’clock almost all the company was 
gone: and when twelve came, the poct was left 
His Ex 


cellency naturally concluded that he had some 


alone with the minister and his wife. 


favor to solicit; but at length, finding that he 
said not a word, be wished him good night, and 
left him along with his wife. The lady, who was 
still reclining on the ottoman, was not a little 
The 


poor member of the institute, overwhelmed 


astonished at the poet's protracted visit. 


with confusion, was very silent and very dull, 
and at length the lady, oppressed with drowsi 
ness, closed her eyes. The poct thought this a 
favorable moment for regaining possession of 
his sword He cai:tiously approached the lady, 
and putting his hands beneath the cushion, seized 
the hilt of his sword; but not reaching the scab- 


bard, he drew out only the unsheathed blade. 


| To facilitate this awful operation, the poet 


knelt down, and just as he extricated the sword 
from its hiding place, the point touched the 
lady's foot. 
was the lady's amazement to see the poet on 
his knees, pale and trembling, and holding a 
drawn sword in his hand pointed towards her. 
I will not transcribe the curious prayer which, 
some ill-natured persons affirm, was uttered by 
the devout minister’s lady on this occasion. 
She thought herself about to be murdered by 
an insane lover. ‘The poet stammered out an 


She opened her eyes, and what 


unintelligible explanation, and hastily retreated 
sword in hand, while the lady in her terror ex- 
claimed that he was a monster. 

The friends of the minister affirm that this is 
an old story, that the affair happened two or 
three years ago, and that a celebrated geome- 
trician was the hero of the adventure. But the 
fact is, that the fatal dinner took place last 
week. 











POETRY. 





FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 

The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 

And withered are the pale wild flowers ; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 

The dew drops fall in frozen showers— 

Gone sre the Spring’s green spouting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantled vines, 

And Autumn and her yellow hours, 
On hilland plain no longer shine. 


I learn’d a clear and wild-ton’d note, 
That rose and swell’d from yonder tree— 
A gay bird, with too sweet a throat, 
There perch’d and rais’d her song for me 
The winter comes, and where 1s she / 
Away—where summer-wings will rove, 
Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 


Too mild the breath of southern sky ; 
Too fresh the flower that blushes there : 
The northern breeze that rustles by, 
Finds leaves too green, and buds too fair ; 
No forest tree stands stript and bare, 
No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain top with sleety hair 
Bends o’er the snows its reverend head 





Go there, with all the birds—and seek 
A happier clime—with livelier flight ; 


Kiss with the sun, the evening’s cheek, ‘ 

And leave me lonely in the night— q 
Pll gaze upon the cold north light, 

And mark where all its glories shone— 5 7 


See—that it all is fair and bright, E 
Fee!—that it all is cold and gone. 
——>——— 
THE GRAVE OF KORNER. 
The patriot, soldier and poet, whose writings 
(chiefiy devoted to the cause of his count: ,) are 
strikingly distinguished by religious feeling, ad 1 
a confidence in the Supreme Justice for tlic fal t 
deliverance of Germany. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


Green wave the oak forever o’er thy rest ! : 
Thou that beneath its crowning foliage sleepest, 

And in the stillness of thy country’s breast, ; 
Thy place of memory, as an altar, keepest ! 


Brightly thy spirit o’er her hills was poured, 
Thou of the lyre and sword ! 


Rest, bard ! Rest soldier! By the father’s hand 

Here shall the child of after years be led, 
With his wreath offering silently to stand 

In the hushed presence of the glorious dead, 
Soldier and bard! For thou thy path hast trod 
With freedom and with God ! 


The oak waved proudly o’er thy burial rite ! 

On the crowned bier to slumber, warriors bore thee. 
And with true hearts, thy brethern of the fight 
Wept as they veiled their drooping banners o’er 

thee ; 
Andthe deep guns with rolling peal gave token 
That the lyre and sword were broken ! 


Thou hasta hero’s tomb ! A lowlier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl, beside thee lying ; 


5} # 

The gentle girl, that bowed her fair young head, 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. : 
Bruther ! true friend ! the tender and the brave ea 
She pined to share thy grave. i 


Fame was thy gift from others—but for her 
To whom the wide earth held that only spot— 
Ske loved thee—lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not! 
‘Thou hast thy oak, thy trophy—what hath she ? 
Her own blest place by thee ? 


It was thy spirit, brother! which hath made 
The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye, 
Since first in childhood ’midst the vines ye played, 
And sent glad singing through the free blue sky ! 
Ye were but two ! and when thy spirit passed, 
Wo for the one—the last ! 


Wo, yet not long ! she lingered but to trace 

Thine image from the image in ber breast ; 

Once more again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her ere she went to rest ! 
Too sad asmile ! its living light was o’er— 
It answered hers no more ! 
The earth grew silent when thy voice departed ; 

The home too lonely whence thy steps had fled : 
What then was left for her, the faithful hearted ~ 

Death, death, to still the yearning for the dead ! 
Softly she perished—be the flower deplored, 
Here, with the Lyre and Sword ! 

Have ye not met ere now ? So let those trust, 

That meet for moments, but to part for years : 
‘hat weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from 

dust ; 

That love where love is but a fount of tears ! 
Brother ! sweet Sister! peace around ye dwell 
Lyre, Sword and Flower, farewell ! 

—g——— 

KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM, 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes noconnexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge is proud tbat he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

Wisdom, unlike all else we seek on earth, 
Is never sought in vain. 


